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OLD FORT OKANOGAN AND THE OKANOGAN 

TRAIL* 

Su JUDGE WILLIAM C. BROWN 

The first attempt by citizens of the United States to locate 
on the northwest coast as permanent residents, occurred in 
1811. That was the year in which the first actual American 
occupancy was effected within the boundaries of "Old Oregon." 
To be sure Lewis and Clark had wintered at the mouth of the 
Columbia six years before, but the object and purpose of that 
remarkable expedition was to explore, not to occupy, and 
nothing was attempted in the way of permanent occupancy. 
It cannot be said that any of the sea-faring traders from the 
eastern seaboard of the United States, that were constantly 
visiting the coast for so many years prior to 1811, ever estab- 
lished a settler or maintained a permanent trader in the land 
until that year. They were purely maritime merchants and 
they trafficked with the Indians along the coast only, and did 
it entirely from their ships. They sailed away over seas when 
each venture was completed, with no fixed or definite idea 
when they would return again, if at all. Perhaps some excep- 
tion might be taken to this last statement, in view of the very 
creditable and well-nigh successful attempt of the Winships of 
Boston to erect in 1810, a trading station inside the mouth 
of the Columbia for use in connection with their ships, but 
that effort was abandoned before it was carried to an accom- 
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2 Judge William C. Brown 

plished fact. In short all the Americans that had been in the 
region before 1811, were only temporarily in the country, 
either as explorers, adventurers or transient Indian traders, 
or all three combined. 

The organization of the Pacific Fur Company through the 
efforts and influence of John Jacob Astor of New York and 
the sending out of the expeditions which gave the Pacific 
Northwest its first American occupancy is a theme that looms 
large in the annals of Oregon. At two points in Old Oregon 
establishments were founded the first year, the one being 
"Astoria," the head post of the company at the mouth of the 
Columbia, the other its first inland post, which was located 
at the mouth of the Okanogan river and called Fort Okanogan. 
The former place is where the city of the same name now 
stands, but the latter has been deserted and abandoned for fifty 
years and is today, a lonely, unfrequented spot on an Indian 
reservation. 

Except a few depressions that indicate the old cellars, and 
some remnants of masonry scattered here and there, every 
vestige of the structures of old Fort Okanogan have disap- 
peared. Except a small Indian ranch house and a cluster of 
log stables and corrals that stand near by, no buildings of any 
description exist in that vicinity. The ground has reverted 
to a virgin waste and the immediate locality is as tenantless, 
if not more so, than it was when the whites first set eyes upon it. 

It is the purpose of this address to piece together into a 
connected narrative, a condensed history of Fort Okanogan 
from the beginning to the end, and make the same as complete 
as the necessary brevity of this paper will permit. 

The name of John Jacob Astor of New York must neces- 
sarily be written large when recounting any of the earlier 
beginnings of American occupancy in old Oregon. He was 
the creator and prime mover in the great enterprise of the 
Pacific Fur Company. The plan was his and the backing of 
his great wealth and the prestige of his name alone made it 
possible. The articles of agreement organizing the concern 
were signed in New York, June 23rd, 1810. The avowed 
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objects of the company were two; one was commercial con- 
quest and profit for itself, the other was territorial expansion 
for the United States. Opinions appear to differ somewhat 
as to how much veneration and esteem we Americans of today 
should accord Mr. Astor for his efforts, but it seems to us 
that the evidence and proofs before the bar of history clearly 
entitle him to an unqualified verdict that the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany substantially fulfilled all its pretentions, and that it is no 
more than just to say, that it was an organization created and 
maintained by American capital, enterprise and patriotism for 
the purpose of securing to the United States, the trade and 
the possession of the vast region we now call the Pacific North- 
west, the title to all which was then, and for many years after- 
wards in dispute between this country and Great Britain. 

As is well known the initial move in the great undertaking 
was to send out two expeditions. One came overland from 
St. Louis and attempted to follow the trail traveled by Lewis 
and Clark a few years before ; the other started from New York 
in one of Astor's ships, the "Tonquin," and came around Cape 
Horn. The expedition by sea had a prosperous voyage and 
reached its destination at the mouth of the Columbia in March, 
1811, and the proprietors forthwith proceeded to establish 
their head post which was called "Astoria." The overland 
expedition came near being a complete failure and did not 
arrive at the mouth of the Columbia till nearly a year after the 
"Tonquin" and then came straggling in by fragments. 

As soon as the Astor project was actually launched it became 
an open secret in Montreal, and it is commonly accepted history 
that the Northwest Company immediately determined to put 
forth strenuous efforts to forestall, if possible, the American 
enterprise on the Columbia. But a careful examination into 
the subject reveals the fact that the Northwesters had already 
for several years been putting forth about all the energies they 
could spare from other quarters, in striving to extend their 
operations westward to the Pacific ocean. Before Astor ever 
started to organize his big scheme of Oregon occupation 
by a great American commercial company, men of the North- 
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west Company had already penetrated the passes of the Rockies 
and were trading and exploring both on the Fraser and the 
upper Columbia, and a line of trading connections down to 
tide-water was their coveted goal. The Astorians at the mouth 
of the Columbia knew when they came out that the North- 
westers were operating on the west side of the continental 
divide, and had been for a number of years, but apparently 
they knew this only in a general and indefinite way. They 
had no exact information as to the extent of the Northwest 
trading operations west of the Rockies, nor how far to the 
westward of those mountains that company's men had pene- 
trated, but they were soon to learn. The first direct intimation 
that the Northwesters were close at hand came to the Astorians 
about two months after they had landed, and while they were 
just getting well started with the construction of the buildings 
at "Astoria," when two strange Indians from the interior 
appeared. They bore a letter addressed to "Mr. John Stuart, 
Fort Estekatadene, New Caledonia." They explained that 
they had been sent by Mr. Finnan M'Donald, a clerk in the 
service of the Northwest Company, who was in charge of a 
post recently built on the Spokane, and were commissioned to 
deliver the letter to Mr. Stuart on the Fraser. That while 
en route they had heard from the Indians up the Columbia, that 
there were white men at the mouth, and thinking that Mr. 
Stuart would probably be found among them, they had come 
to deliver the letter. The Astorians derived much information 
from these Indians in regard to the interior and also in regard 
to the operations of the Northwesters, and it was decided to 
send an expedition into the interior under the command of 
the partner, David Stuart, to establish a competing post, and 
July 15th was fixed upon as the date when it was to start. The 
above is Franchere's version as to when and how it was first 
determined to send a trading party into the interior. Alex- 
ander Ross, however, makes it appear that it was not decided 
to send out such expedition till after July 15th. Anyhow about 
noon on July 15th, 1811, the Astorians were considerably sur- 
prised by the unexpected arrival of a canoe flying the British 
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flag, manned by five French-Canadians and two Iroquois In- 
dians, and bearing Mr. David Thompson, a partner in the 
Northwest Company. 

This famous termination of Thompson's "dash" or "race" 
down the Columbia from its headwaters in the interests of his 
company, has been the theme of much historical mention, and 
we have quite generally been led to believe, that ever since 
the previous autumn, when he left the Saskatchewan for the 
Columbia, he had been striving and straining every nerve 
within him for the sole object and purpose of getting through 
to the mouth of the great river in advance of the Astorians. 
History appears to have accepted it as a fact, that Thompson 
came racing down the Columbia bent on the sole and exclusive 
purpose of forestalling the Astorians in the mouth, and arrived 
there only to find himself beaten in the attempt and the purpose 
of his efforts thwarted by the American company's previous 
arrival. But a careful reading and consideration of his journals 
now available, together with other contemporaneous writings, 
has lately caused students of Thompsonian history to doubt 
if there is anything to substantiate or justify any such positive 
statements. The frequent stops to confer with Indians, examine 
the country along the way, take observations, repair boats, 
recruit the men, catch fish, etc., make it appear to the reader 
of his original journal that the most of the time he was not 
hurrying along at all, but had more in mind, the gathering of 
all possible information about the country and the tribes occupy- 
ing it. 

The record that Thompson wrote on the ground from day 
to day in 1811, makes it very clearly appear that he was seeking 
to open out a trade route to the sea at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and the amount of time he spent in stopping to visit and 
get acquainted with the Indians along the way, and also to 
inquire about the fur and food producing possibilities of the 
various sections, shows that the establishment of trade rela- 
tions with the tribes occupied an important position in his 
mind, and that he certainly was not sacrificing it in order to 
rush down the Columbia to seize a strategic point in advance 
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of the Astorians. To be sure he was traveling with great 
vigor, when he did travel, but that was the way of the North- 
westers. Taking his original journal for our guidance, it 
begins to look as if it would be more proper to say that his 
arrival at Astoria was merely the culmination, of a plan that 
he had been for several years endeavoring to carry forward, as 
fast as his opportunities and the means supplied him would 
permit, viz. : To open out as soon as possible for the North- 
west Company, a trade route and chain of posts on Columbian 
waters to the sea. The work of exploring, and at the same 
time occupying with self sustaining trading stations, that vast 
and rugged country filled with unknown tribes of Indians 
whose confidence and friendship had to be won, was a task 
that took a great deal of time, hence the four years and over 
that elapsed from the time when he first reached Columbian 
waters, till he was finally able to push through to the mouth. 

It is not necessary to discuss here what happened during 
the seven days that Thompson remained at Astoria more than 
to say that considerable sparring in the way of fur trade 
diplomacy was indulged in by both sides, each endeavoring to 
represent its strength to the best advantage, and likewise to 
find out as much as possible from the other, without disclosing 
too much to the other, but on the whole it appears that both 
parties were fairly frank in most respects, and very courteous. 
The Astorians being determined to send an expedition up the 
Columbia to establish an inland post, it was agreed between 
them and Thompson that the brigade made up for that purpose 
should start out with the Thompson party on its return up 
the Columbia for mutual assistance and protection, as the 
Indians along the river in the vicinity of the Cascades were a 
plundering, predatory lot of miscreants. Accordingly on the 
22nd day of July, 1811, the two parties started up the Columbia 
from Astoria. Old David Stuart was in charge of the Astor 
party, with him were the clerks, Ovide de Montigney, Francis 
Pillette, Donald McLennan and Alexander Ross, two or three 
Canadian voyageurs whose names are not specified in any of 
the accounts and two Sandwich Islanders. It should be under- 
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stood that when the "Tonquin" stopped at the Hawaiian 
Islands on the way out, quite a number of the natives from those 
islands were employed and brought along on the ship. These 
proved very efficient boatmen and packers, especially during 
hot weather. Alexander Ross in his "Adventures" gives us 
a very full and complete account of the trip up the river, of the 
establishment of the post at the mouth of the Okanogan, and 
the course of events there during the first two years of its 
existence; and in a subsequent book entitled "Fur Hunters of 
the Far West," he gives us a history quite complete of Fort 
Okanogan and surrounding country up till about 1816, for 
Ross was in charge of the post off and on pretty much all the 
time between 1811 and 1816, when he was transferred, first 
down to Fort George as staff clerk, afterwards to Kamloops 
and still later to the establishment on the Walla Walla. For 
our narrative of the first trip of the Astorians up the Columbia 
in July and August, 1811, we will very briefly follow the chron- 
icle left by Ross in his "Adventures." 

The joint parties of Stuart and Thompson did not continue 
far together. The Thompson party was traveling light. Their 
canoe was not loaded with any merchandise for trade. On the 
other hand Stuart and his men were not only laden, but they 
did not have canoes suitable for up-river work. They had 
merely obtained from the Indians at the mouth of the Columbia, 
two ordinary big dug-outs, such as were commonly used by 
the natives of that quarter. Ross says that the Stuart party 
traveled in "two clumsy chinook canoes, each laden with fif- 
teen or twenty packages of goods of ninety pounds weight." 
By July 24th the combined parties had reached the mouth of 
the Willamette. On the 28th they reached and passed the 
cascades of the Columbia. On the 31st, Mr. Thompson's party 
finding themselves able to travel faster than the canoes of Mr. 
Stuart, proceeded on by themselves. On August 6, Thompson 
reached the mouth of the Snake river (he called it Chapaton 
river). From this point he dispatched a letter to the Spokane 
establishment, directing that horses be sent to meet him, as he 
proposed to return across country instead of going around up 
the Columbia on his way back. 
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He then proceeded up the Snake to the mouth of the 
Palouse river, where he obtained horses from some Indians, and 
went overland to Spokane House, arriving there August 13th, 
missing the horses sent to meet him. A few days later he 
went on to Kettle Falls and shortly afterwards, another dash 
took him up through the Arrow Lakes, and thus during the 
spring and summer of 1811, Thompson traveled every mile of 
the Columbia river from its sources to the sea. As he and his 
party on the way down the Columbia were the first white men 
to reach the mouth of the Okanogan, and were several weeks 
in advance of the Astorians amongst those scenes along the 
Columbia in the vicinity of the place where it was shortly to 
transpire that old Fort Okanogan was to be established, we 
will drop for the time being, the narrative of the progress of 
the Stuart party, toiling up the river and briefly mention a few 
of the interesting details recorded by Thompson as he was 
passing through this section on his way down. He left Kettle 
Falls July 3rd, 1811, at 6:30 A. M., in a canoe built there 
especially for the purpose. It was manned by seven men 
besides himself, five of whom were French-Canadians and two 
Iroquois Indians. They also had two San Poil Indians with 
them as interpreters and guides. These are the opening entries 
for the trip as the same appear in his journals : 

"July 3rd, 1811. Voyage to the mouth of the Columbia, By 
the Grace of God, By D. Thompson and 7 men on the part of 
the N. W. Company. 

Wednesday. After arranging several small affairs, we in 
number 8 men with 2 Simpoil Indians, set off on a voyage 
down the Columbia River to explore this river in order to open 
out a passage for the interior trade with the Pacific Ocean. 
My men are Michel Beaudreau, Pierre Panet (or Pariel), 
Joseph Cote, Michel Boullard, Francois Gregorie, with Charles 
and Ignace." 

With a small assortment of goods to buy in provisions, etc., 
our course down the river from the Ilthokayape Falls at 6}4 
A. M. course S. 15 degrees W. 2-3 mile. S. 8 degrees E. y 2 
a mile. — yi of a mile. The brook of our late portage on the 
left about 30 yards wide. Course plus 1 mile &c &c." 
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The latter part of the above quotation will give an idea of 
what a great part of Thompson's journals are like, filled as 
they are with courses and distances, together with observations 
as to latitude and longitude and other such like data to be used 
in map making. 

The canoe reached the mouth of the San Poil river late in 
the afternoon where they found a considerable fishing camp 
of San Poil Indians and camped with them that night. They 
got away about noon the next day and had considerable trouble 
in the various rapids that afternoon and put up at seven o'clock 
at some place probably a little below the mouth of the Nespelem. 
On Friday, the 5th of July, they got away at 6 :30 A. M. and 
immediately began encountering more bad water, and shortly 
met on the bank a Nespelem chief and sixty men with their 
women and children. They spent the day with these Indians. 
Where these Indians were met and visited with, is hard to say 
from the journal entries, but it seems probable that it was some 
distance below where the Wild Goose Bill ferry, or Condon's 
Ferry as it is also called, is now located, but the entries would 
indicate that the start next morning was made from just below 
the Box Canyon or "Whirlpool Rapids" as it appears on the 
map. They got started at 6:30 the next morning (Saturday, 
July 6th). The record of this day is interesting to us. After 
reading a considerable number of notations as to courses and 
distances covered in the first hour or two of travel, we find 
this entry : 

"Last course fine view and see the high woody mountains of 
the Oachenawawgan River. S. 70 W. J4 mile N. 65 W. 1 M., 
S. 55 W. 1 M. This course is over flat when the water is low. 

Fine current. Inepaclis is the name of 

the tribe we left this morning, and the home of those we now 
arrive at is Smeethowe to whence we came at 10 A. M. We 
put ashore. On our approaching they gave several long thank- 
ful OYs. I sent my Sempoil to invite them to smoke. The 
Chief received the message thankfully and they began to col- 
lect a small present, having done which I again invited them 
and they came forward and sat down in a ring and began 
smoking without any ceremony. The women then advanced 
all ornamented with fillets and small feathers, dancing in a body 
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to a tune of a mild song which they sang. When close to the 
men an old man directed them to sit down all around the men 
on the outside, with the children etc. Then in place they 
smoked with the men. Having smoked awhile I ex- 
plained to the chief by means of the Sempoil my intention on 
going to the sea to open a road to bring merchandise to trade 
with them, which they thankfully received and wished a good 
voyage. They said the river was tolerably free hence to 
another (branch of) this tribe and that they would inform 
me of some distance beyond again, as their knowledge reached 
no further. Having accepted of the presents they brought, 
3 roasted salmon and about half a bushel of arrowroot berries, 
I made them a present of two feet of tobacco, 6 rings, 6 hawks 
bells and two awls and 4 in. (tobacco) to the chief. At noon 
we left these friendly people and went down S. 46 E. 2 M. Y^ 
M. Put ashore on the right. The Indians brought us horses 
and the chief with four young men came with them and brought 
part of our goods to the foot of the rapids, the rest was run 
down in the canoe on the right for 1 M. The rapid is very 
.strong but good in the middle to near the end, then on the 
right. Gave chief 2 feet of tobacco, and each of the young 
men 1 & }i feet for their trouble and they thankfully left us. 
At 1 :10 P. M. embarked canoe. (Here follows several lines 
of courses and distances as they proceed down stream, then 
journal continues.) At 2:30 P. M. saw the first sheep, Michel 
went after it, but the wind had started it. At 2 :S2 P. M. a 
cliff. Killed two rattle snakes. Co. 1 M. S. 20 W. 1 M. S. 
56 W. 1 M. End of course S. R. (strong rapids) and islands, 
good between the isle on the left. Course S. 65 W. 1 M. S. 
55 W. 2 M. The country is now very rude and mountainous 
but bare of wood, except on some of the heights. N. 75 W. 
1 & Yi M. A very strong head wind most of the day. (More 
courses and distances, then journal continues.) We saw moun- 
tains before us whose tops have much snow in places, S. 33 W. 
1 & y 2 M. S. 5 W. 1 & y 2 M. y 2 M. of Co. gone. Put up 
at 6 P. M. on the left among high rudfe lands. Steep to the 
right. The early part of the day was strong rapids, walked 
part of the way up a high bank etc. Part fine current, latter 
part again very strong R. current and strong whirlpools. Ob- 
served for latitude, longitude, etc." 

This is the record of Saturday, July 6th, 1811, left us by 
Thompson as he noted it down that day. It shows that they 
were making excellent time, almost steamboat time of today. 
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They started at 6 :40 A. M. considerable distance above where 
Bridgeport now is and camped that evening at a point that 
appears to have been almost down to the present site of 
Wenatchee, for the record of the next day shows that they 
passed early what appears to be Rock Island Rapids. As 
near as we can calculate from the journal entries, it is likely 
that he passed the mouth of the Okanogan about 9 in the 
forenoon, for he came to the Smeethowe Indians, as he says, 
at 10 o'clock. It seems strange that he does not mention 
observing the mouth of the Okanogan as he passed, and this 
is especially so after having mentioned the fact that they 
were approaching it and caught the fine view of "the high 
woody mountains of the Oachenawawgan river," as he writes 
it. Furthermore, his journal of the day before also shows a 
mention of the river. The record indicates that he passed 
through across Columbia bar by the way of the channels that 
exist there in high water, but which are dry in low water. His 
guides must have told him of this, for he mentions it in his 
journal as will be observed. As the Columbia was very high 
at the time, possibly he failed to distinguish the mouth of 
the Okanogan from the many sloughs and water courses that 
exist there in high water. It is also apparent that the Indians 
were gathered at the mouth of the Methow (Thompson's 
Smeethowe) as it was the salmon fishing season and the mouth 
of that stream was of old a great Indian fishery, so for that 
place Thompson headed and did not stop at the mouth of the 
Okanogan. He leaves the Indian camp at the mouth of the 
Methow at noon and after traveling two and a half miles 
encounters the difficulties of the Methow rapids. Although 
Thompson and his party were undoubtedly the first to reach 
this part of the Columbia, nevertheless it is apparent from the 
journal entries of this day and the days immediately preceding 
and following, that these Indians along here had already be- 
come quite well acquainted with white men and also knew 
the value of having traders establish regular relations with 
them. Possibly some of them had visited the Flathead posts 
of the Northwest Company, for the Flatheads are of a kindred 
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stock and speak very much the same language as the Okano- 
gans, Chelans, San Poils, etc., and these tribes were all mutual- 
ly friendly with each other. We also know that the Okano- 
gans and their neighboring tribes used to frequently visit the 
coast in the vicinity of the mouth of the Fraser, going thence 
sometimes by the Methow route and sometimes by the Simil- 
kameen route. On the coast they would come in contact with 
the trading ships, or at least with Indians familiar with the 
white traders from the ships. Thompson does hot, however, 
mention that they had any guns or other articles of civilized 
manufacture amongst them, and his silence in that regard 
indicates that they had none. 

Now to return to the Stuart party, which we left on July 
31st, a short distance below the Dalles or the long narrows as 
they called the place at that time. On August 5th, they finally 
got safely over them, but in making the portage, had some 
trouble with the Indians gathered there. Day by day Ross 
chronicles the progress of the canoes of the Stuart party up 
the Columbia. We will not attempt to follow the itinerary 
of the party day by day. At "Priest Rapids" they picked up 
an Indian who was a medicine man and he continued with 
them to the mouth of the Okanogan in charge of their horses, 
of which they purchased a goodly number at the various Indian 
camps they encountered along the river. This Indian, Ross 
constantly refers to as the priest, and says they named the 
rapids where they got him "Priest Rapids." On the 24th of 
August, they reached the mouth of the Pisquowsh river, the 
Wah-na-a-cha of the Lewis & Clark map, the Wenatshapam 
of the Yakima language or the Wenatchee of today. The 
name is Piskowish on Thompson's map and appears as Pis- 
scows on the map of Ross. Here they met Indians in great 
numbers and the chief, Sopa, made them a present of two 
horses and they purchased four more, giving for each one yard 
of print and two yards of red gartering which was so highly 
prized by the Indians, that horses from all quarters were 
brought to them, but they declined to buy more. On August 
25th, they passed the mouth of the Intyclook, the Entiat of 
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today. They camped that night on the wooded point above 
the mouth of the Entiat. On the 26th, they reached Whitehill 
rapids, a place that is hard to identify satisfactorily, but it is 
either the Indian Rapids or the Chelan Rapids of the present 
time. Here they saw big horn, white goats and deer on the 
bluffs. On the 29th, they reached the foot of the Methow 
rapids, and making a portage past them, camped that night at 
the mouth of the Methow river. Here the Indians assem- 
bled in great numbers and offered them many horses for sale, 
and in all respects were exceedingly kind. These were the 
same Indians that Thompson had smoked and conferred with 
as we have seen a few weeks before. They invited Stuart to 
stay and trade through the winter asserting that their country 
abounded in beaver and that there was plenty of game for food. 
The Astorians remained at the mouth of the Methow over 
the 30th. We will now copy verbatim what Mr. Ross has to 
say in his book. 

"On the 31st we parted from our friendly visitors, and shap- 
ing our course in an easterly direction along the bend of the 
river, we pushed on for about nine miles till we reached the 
mouth of a smooth stream called Oakinacken, which we 
ascended for about two miles, leaving the main Columbia for 
the first time, and then pitched our tents for the night. A 
great concourse of Indians followed us all day, and encamped 
with us. After acquainting them with the object of our visit 
to their country, they strongly urged us to settle among them. 
For some time, however, Mr. Stuart resisted their pressing 
solicitations, chiefly with the view of trying their sincerity; 
but, at last consenting, the chiefs immediately held a council, 
and then pledged themselves to be always our friends, to kill us 
plenty of beavers, to furnish us at all times with provisions 
and to insure our protection and safety." 

"On the 1st of September, 1811, we embarked and descended 
the Oakinacken again, landed on a level spot within half a 
mile of its mouth. There we unloaded, took our canoes out 
of the water, and pitched our tents — which operation concluded 
our long and irksome voyage of forty-two days." 

"The source of the Oakinacken is 280 miles due north, and 
in its course south the stream runs through three lakes to its 
junction with the Columbia ; it is hemmed in on the east by a 
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sloping range of high rocky hills at the foot of which the two 
rivers meet. On the south bank of the Oakinacken, half a 
mile from its mouth, was the site pitched upon for the new 
establishment." 

It is clear from this that the Stuart party camped in the 
evening of August 31st, 1811, on the banks of the Okanogan 
river just about where Mary Carden's ranch is now located, 
and that the site of the post which they located next day was 
almost exactly where Long Jim's stables and corrals are now 
situated. To be absolutely definite, it was in the extreme north- 
west corner of lot 2, section 17, Township 30 north Range 25 
East. The Stuart party built but one building when they 
founded the establishment, but others were added from time 
to time during the five years that the post was maintained on 
that site by the Pacific Fur Company and their successors, the 
Northwesters. In the summer of 1816 a new fort was built 
by the latter something over a mile away — this latter post is the 
one that lasted for so many years and is the one usually referred 
to when "Ft. Okanogan" is mentioned. Several large and 
distinct depressions still exist on the site of the original Astor 
post, plainly showing where the old cellars were, and many 
fragments of masonry are scattered about, but none of it in 
place. This was the first actual permanent settlement and 
occupancy under the American flag in what is now the State 
of Washington. At the centennial celebration held in com- 
memoration of that event in 1911 a flag pole was erected on the 
site of the old ruins. 

But to return to the doings of the Stuart party. As soon 
as they got their building well started, Pillette and M'Lennon 
with two of the men were dispatched back to Astoria in one 
of the canoes, and as soon as they had the building complete, 
Mr. Stuart, with Montigny and the two remaining men (one 
of which was Michel Boullard) came up the Okanogan river, 
traveling with pack and saddle horses. These were the first 
white men that ever traveled through the Okanogan valley. 
They continued on far to the north, passed along by Okanogan 
Lake and proceeded over the height of land on to the Thomp- 
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son river into the country of the Shu-swap Indians, near where 
the city of Kamloops now stands, and they did not return for 
a period of one hundred and eighty-eight days. While Mr. 
Stuart was on the Thompson river he made arrangements 
to establish a trading post there the ensuing winter. He ar- 
rived back at Okanogan March 22nd, 1812. During the six 
months and over that he was absent, during the winter of 1811 
and 1812 Ross was in charge at Fort Okanogan, and he has 
this to say in his book in regard to what he did there in the 
way of trade that winter : 

"During Mr. Stuart's absence of 188 days I had procured 
1550 beavers, besides other peltries, worth in the Canton 
(China) market 2,250 pounds sterling, and which on an 
average stood the concern in but 5j4 pence apiece, valuing the 
merchandise at sterling cost, or in round numbers 35 pounds 
sterling ; a specimen of our trade among the Indians." 

Ross devotes considerable space in his "Adventures" to his 
experiences during that first winter at Fort Okanogan. 

On March 22nd, 1812, another party consisting of seventeen 
men was made up at Astoria and placed under command of 
Robert Stuart, a nephew of David. A portion of this brigade 
was to proceed overland to St. Louis, with dispatches for Mr. 
Astor at New York, and another portion carried supplies to 
Ft. Okanogan and was to bring back the results of the winter 
trade. After many vicissitudes and Indian fights on the lower 
river, this party arrived at Okanogan April 24, 1812, and after 
remaining five days left for Astoria again, carrying approxi- 
mately 2,500 beaver skins. Mr. David Stuart accompanied 
this party and left Ross at Okanogan for the summer. Mr. 
Ross left Donald M'Gillis in charge and started with Boullard 
and an Indian with sixteen pack and saddle horses on a trading 
excursion up the Okanogan river to the country of the Shu- 
swaps, following very closely Mr. Stuart's route of the winter 
before. They had a very successful trading trip and arrived 
back at Okanogan July 12, 1812. David Stuart got back from 
Astoria with a stock of goods, August 12, 1812, and on August 
25th he and his men left Fort Okanogan to winter among the 
Shu-swaps at Kamloops. Ross was again left in charge at 
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Fort Okanogan for the winter of 1812 and 1813. He escorted 
Mr. Stuart as far as Osoyoos Lake and then returned to pre- 
pare his post for the winter operations. After spending the 
fall of 1812 in various trading excursions to nearby points, 
he left Fort Okanogan, December 2nd, to pay a visit to Mr. 
John Clarke, at Fort Spokane, which was a post that had just 
been established by the Astor Company along side of "Spokane 
House," which was the name of the post as we have heretofore 
seen, that was established and maintained by the Northwest 
Company. 

Ross got back to his post from Spokane, December 14th, 
1812, but nearly lost his own life and the lives of all his men 
and horses in a big snow storm that they encountered in the 
Big Bend country. On December 20th, he set out to visit 
Mr. Stuart at the Kamloops post. Ross calls it "Cumcloups." 
He arrived there on the last day of the year 1812. Here we 
find the enterprise and energy of the Northwesters again in 
evidence. They had established a post alongside Mr. Stuart's 
establishment. Mr. Ross has this to say of the conditions pre- 
vailing at Kamloops : 

"There was opposition there as well as at Mr. Clarke's 
place, but without the trickery and maneuvering, M. LaRocque, 
the Northwest clerk in charge, and Mr. Stuart, were open and 
candid, and on friendly terms. The field before them was wide 
enough for both parties, and, what is more, they thought so; 
consequently they followed a fair and straightforward course 
of trade ; with Mr. Stuart I remained five days, and in coming 
home I took a near and unknown route, in order to explore 
a part of the country I had not seen before." 

Mr. Ross evidently returned from Kamloops through by 
Nicola Lake and struck the Similkameen some place near 
where Princeton now stands. He came down that river and 
struck the Okanogan river at the "forks," as he says, and got 
to Fort Okanogan, January 24th, 1813. On May 13th, 1813, 
Mr. Stuart arrived at Fort Okanogan from the Kamloops 
country with a rich catch of fur. They remained at Okanogan 
ten days, packing, pressing and loading the furs, and then 
Ross and Stuart with a crew of men set out with the canoes 
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for the rendezvous at the mouth of the Walla Walla. Ross 
goes into a world of details in regard to all of these happen- 
ings, he traveled up and down the Okanogan country from the 
mouth of the river to the head of Okanogan Lake time and 
again. He made one exploring trip into the Methow country 
and evidently crossed the main range of the Cascades, and got 
well down on the Skagit, but did not reach tide water. He 
took unto himself, at Fort Okanogan, an Indian girl of the 
Okanogan tribe, and when he returned to Winnipeg, about 
1825, he took her and his half-breed children with him, and 
the Pacific Northwest knew them no more. Ross became promi- 
nent in Manitoba and Assiniboia. His third book which ap- 
peared in 1856, the year of his death, referred entirely to the 
Winnipeg country, and is entitled "The Red River Settle- 
ment." 

Stuart and Ross reached the rendezvous at the mouth of 
the Walla Walla May 30th, 1813, and a few days afterward the 
brigades began arriving from up the Snake river and over- 
land from Spokane. By this time the tidings of the breaking 
out of the war between United States and Great Britain had 
reached the Columbia. Upon arrival of the consolidated brig- 
ades at Astoria, June 14th, 1813, a council of the partners 
was held. There was found to be dissension amongst the part- 
ners and a feeling of discouragement and dismay pervaded the 
meeting on account of the news of the war and their wholly un- 
protected situation from an attack by a British war ship or pri- 
vateer. There was also great dissatisfaction among some in re- 
gard to Mr. Astor's management of the company, and to crown 
it all, the opposition of the Northwest Company was getting 
stronger. It was decided, however, after much discussion, to 
attempt to continue the enterprise for another year in spite 
of the hazards and difficulties, and preparations were at once 
made to send out the wintering parties again. The outward 
bound brigades left Astoria in a body on July 5th, 1813, Stuart 
and Ross for the Okanogan and Kamloops country, Clarke 
for the Spokane country and McKenzie for the Willamette 
country. Resolutions were also passed authorizing McDougal, 
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the head factor at Astoria to sell out everything to the North- 
west Company at any time if the situation became desperate 
and that company could be induced to buy. 

On August 15, 1913, the brigades reached Fort Okanogan. 
Here Ross was left in charge again for the winter. Clarke and 
his men proceeded with their goods to Spokane and David 
Stuart took the now well known pack train route up this river 
to winter again at Kamloops, among the Shu-swaps. 

We have how reached the beginning of the end of the Astor 
Company. Events were fast culminating that operated to 
change the course of things for many years to come, for the 
Northwesters were quick to see the opportunity offered them 
by the war and the defenseless condition of the Astor estab- 
lishments on the Columbia, and they took advantage of the 
situation with great vigor. Without going into details, Dun- 
can McDougal, the partner in charge at Astoria, sold out the 
whole Astorian enterprise on the Pacific to the Northwest 
Company in November, of the same year (1813). The Ameri- 
can flag was hauled down and the British Jack was run up 
in its stead. The name of the place was changed from Astoria 
to Fort George. 

All of the inland posts including Fort Okanogan, of course, 
now passed to the Northwest Company. Fort Okanogan was 
turned over December 15th, 1813. Ross entered the service 
of the Northwest Company and was placed in charge for the 
new management. His second book starts with his service 
under the new regime, and as before stated, it is entitled "Fur 
Hunters of the Far West." It opens with an account of a trip 
from Fort Okanogan overland to the Yakima country for the 
purpose of acquiring horses. Many horses were maintained 
at Fort Okanogan as long as the fur from the north continued 
to come down the trail along this river. They grazed these 
extensive horse bands oh what is now the southwestern portion 
of the South Half. There were many wolves in this country 
in the early days and both Ross and Cox in their books made 
frequent mention of the depredations of these fierce animals 
upon the horse bands grazing in the vicinity of the fort. They 
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also mention the existence of elk and antelope in the country 
in those days. Ross continued in charge at Fort Okanogan 
until the spring of 1816. He was succeeded by Ross Cox, 
who was a very bright and highly educated young Irishman. 
To him was entrusted the rebuilding and remodeling of the 
fort. He goes into the matter in detail and has left us a very 
fair map of the immediate vicinity around the mouth of the 
Okanogan. We will copy only the following excerpts from his 
work in regard to the fort which he rebuilt as above stated in 
the summer of 1816 : 

"By the month of September we had erected a new dwelling 
house for the person in charge, containing four excellent rooms 
and a large dining hall, two good houses for the men and a 
spacious store for the furs and merchandise to which was at- 
tached a shop for trading with the natives. The whole was 
surrounded by strong palisades fifteen feet high and flanked 
by two bastions. Each bastion had in its lower story a light 
brass four-pounder, and the upper loop-holes were left for the 
use of musketry." 

The new establishment was built about a mile and a quarter 
southeast of the original post, and was situated on the bank 
of the Columbia so as to command the same. A few depres- 
sions where the old cellars were, constitute the only traces 
visible on the surface today. But some excavating would prob- 
ably reveal much that would be interesting in the way of relics. 
Some of the buildings of the establishment were standing as 
late as the early sixties and a few old timers, both Indians and 
whites still living, are able to remember it. The ground where 
it stood is how included in Lot 7, Section 21, Township 30, 
N. Range 25, E. W. M. 

By the time the new post had been built (1816) the place 
had become important as the gate-way to the New Caledonia 
country. It was here that the goods for the posts of that region 
were taken from the boats and transferred to the pack trains 
that were to carry the same over the Okanogan trail to Kam- 
loops thence on to Fort Alexandria, where the transfer was 
made to boats or canoes again, the ultimate destination being 
Fort George, Fort St. James and the other trading stations of 
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the vast New Caledonia region. And again it was at Fort 
Okanogan that the fur from New Caledonia was transferred 
from the horse brigades in the spring en route for the mouth of 
the Columbia. It was also a regular stopping place for all 
the overland and upper Columbia brigades and likewise a meet- 
ing place where the Colville, the New Caledonia and other 
brigades waited to join each other on the down river trip. As 
a primary trading post, it was not a place of much importance 
after the first few years of its existence, at no time after the 
amalgamation of the companies was any considerable amount 
of fur obtained there. But as a stopping place, storage sta- 
tion, meeting point and particularly as the New Caledonia 
gateway, it was an important place for a long period of years, 
and this statement is substantially true of the place from the 
time of its very beginning under the Astor Company in 1811, 
till about 1847, and in some respects for ten years after that. 
Fort Okanogan was likewise a great horse rendezvous for both 
the Northwesters and the H. B. Company, and at times con- 
siderable herds of cattle were kept there also. Owing to its 
peculiar line of usefulness no officer of the company was 
regularly stationed there after the amalgamation in 1821, but 
some trusted employe of long service was left in control. It 
is impossible to make out who these men were at all times. The 
two most often mentioned in the reports, journals and his- 
torical writings of those times, are La Pratt and Joachin 
LeFleur. The former is often mentioned in the journals of 
Todd, Work and Douglas. Lieut. Johnson of the Wilkes expe- 
dition also says he was there in charge when he visited the 
place in 1841. This La Pratt, or La Prade, or La Prate, as 
name is variously spelled, is often mentioned as being in 
charge of Fort Okanogan, but I can find no place where he 
is specifically designated by his first name also as being in 
charge there. But on the whole it seems conclusive that he 
was Alexis La Prate or La Prade whose name is often men- 
tioned and appears in several lists. He was put in charge 
some time in the thirties and remained in charge a number of 
years — he certainly was there in 1841 and 1842. His successor 
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or predecessor, I cannot make out for certain which, was Jean 
Gingras (or Grango) who afterwards went to the Willamette 
Valley and settled. This Gingras is said to have voted at 
Champoeg in May, 1843, with the other French settlers against 
the organization of the provisional government. Then came 
Joachin La Fleur, a very competent and reliable employee who 
was in charge off and on from about 1843 till about 1853. 
By this time the necessity for longer maintaining the fort had 
ceased as far as the business of the Hudson Bay Company was 
concerned, and they would have been willing to abandon it but 
feared to do so until their claims for indemnity from the United 
States under the treaty of 1846 had been settled. About this 
time, a step-son of Joachim La Fleur was placed in charge 
and he was the last. This man was a French half-breed named 
Francois Duchouquette, very likely a son of that person of 
the same name mentioned and listed by Alexander Henry in his 
journals. His mother was an Okanogan woman whose bap- 
tismal name was "Margaret" but whom the French called 
"La Petit" on account of her small size. According to her 
descendants living in this vicinity, her father's name was Siah- 
ko-ken, and she was a sister of La-pa-cheen, a prominent Okan- 
ogan chief of those days. This Francois Duchouquette has 
been mentioned a number of times in writings appertaining to 
the gold rush of 1858-9 and 60 over the Okanogan trail to the 
Fraser and elsewhere in that direction, but always by his first 
name only, and that invariably misspelled in every instance 
that I have encountered. Sometimes it is spelled "Franswa" 
and sometimes it appears as "Frenchway." In one place he 
is termed "old Frenchway." But why he should be termed 
"old" is strange and conveys a mistaken idea, for the local in- 
formation available in regard to him clearly proves that he was 
not over forty years of age in 1860 and some who surely ought 
to know say he was not over thirty at that time. Francois was 
in charge at the old fort from about 1853 or 1854 till June, 
1860. Under orders from the company he moved all the goods 
and property from the fort by pack train on or about June 
18th or 19th, 1860, and took the same to a point on the Simil- 
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kameen river about two miles below the present town of Kere- 
meos and established a new trading station there. Francois 
died 1 at Keremeos a few years afterwards. He is said to have 
been a very intelligent person and a good business man, but 
much addicted to Hudson's Bay rum. I quote the following 
from a recent article by Mr. Robert Stevenson, of Princeton, 
B. C, entitled "The Story of a Trip Through the Okanogan 
Valley in the Summer of 1860." Mr. Stevenson, then a young 
man, was with a party of gold seekers headed for the placer 
mines of Rock Creek in British Columbia. 

" — we pushed on crossing the Wenatchee, Chelan, Antiatka, 
so called by the Indians at that time — the Methow, and reached 
the Okanogan river on the evening of the 16th (June, 1860). 

On the morning of the 17th Capt. Collins called for volun- 
teers to go to Fort Okanogan to get a boat in which to cross 
the Okanogan river. An Indian guide had informed us that 
we were then four miles from the fort. Five other men and 
myself volunteered for the duty, and crossing the river on 
a sort of a raft went to the fort. Fort Okanogan was a sta- 
tion owned by the Hudson Bay company, and was in charge 
of a chief factor by the name of Franswa, a half breed French 
and Indian. At the time of our visit all the Indians in that 
part of the country were congregated at the fort assisting the 
factor in packing up the goods preparatory to moving the 
post to Keremeos in British Columbia. The goods were packed 
in Hudson Bay "parflushes" made of raw hide, and loads were 
arranged for 150 horses. The post was to be abandoned the 
following day, and no goods were on sale that day. 

To clear up a seeming misunderstanding as to the exact 
location of Fort Okanogan I will at this point state that when 
I visited the fort on June 17 1860, it was located on the west 
or north bank of the Columbia river, about two miles above 
the mouth of the Okanogan. The location is so clearly fixed 
in my mind because of the necessity of descending the Colum- 
bia in a boat from the fort before we could enter the Okanogan, 
up which our camp was located. The fort consisted of a 
stockade built of fir trees, 14 to 20 inches in diameter and 
twenty feet long, standing on end with the lower end firmly 
planted in the ground. Entrance to this stockade was by 
means of a strong gate. A space of 60 to 80 feet square was 
enclosed and all buildings opened to the center, and the walls 
of the stockade were firmly braced on the inside. 
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Franswa informed me that he would not hire me a boat, 
but would lend one. The boat was a two ton affair and was 
the same one that had been used by the McLaughlin party 
in crossing the Okanogan higher up in 1858 at the time of the 
big Indian fight. The factor pointed out nine bullet holes 
in the stern of the boat, relics of the Indian attack. We six 
manned the boat and started for camp. The current was 
very strong in the Columbia, but the Okanogan was placid as 
a lake. On arrival at camp we found five Indians there trying 
to buy whiskey — " 

We get a cross check on the above reference to the boat 
for James McLaughlin in an interview published in the Spokes- 
man Review, a number of years ago, is quoted as saying : "We 
had reached a point four miles above the mouth of the Okano- 
gan, where we found the Indians reinforced . . . and 
tried to prevent our crossing. Old Frenchway, as he was 
called, allowed us to take his canoes, and I crossed in the 
evening with twenty-one men — " 

The following extracts are quoted from letters recently writ- 
ten by Mr. Stevenson to me in reference to the last days of 
Fort Okanogan: 

"Franswa was not old at all. He was a short, stout French 
half breed, and not any more than thirty years of age in 1860 
when I first saw him at old Fort Okanogan. He came to 
Keremeos in June 1860 and died there in 1863 and is buried 
on "Shuttel worth" creek about one mile north of the present 
town of Keremeos. Yes, he was educated some. Could read 
and write and was a pretty good bookkeeper. 

"The first building put up by Franswa is still standing 
on the old Cawston ranch 2 & y 2 miles below Keremeos and 
I saw it last only two years ago. I know it well for I was 
in the store many times in 1861 when I was Custom House 
Officer at Osoyoos Lake under Sir James Douglas when 
British Columbia was a Crown Colony, and Franswa was in 
charge there. (Keremeos)" 

In May, 1912, old Joseph La Fleur, through the joint ef- 
forts of the Indian Department and the Washington State 
Historical Society, was brought to the site of old Fort Okano- 
gan to identify places there, for the information of the gov- 
ernment in creating an historical park. I quote the following 
items from his statement taken down at that time, viz : 
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"My father was succeeded at Fort Okanogan by my half- 
brother, who was much older than me. His name was Fran- 
cois. He was not called La Fleur. He was called Francois 
Deswauchette. Francois remained in charge till the last. I 
think that was about six years after my father left. The 
Hudson Bay company then moved away everything. 

Question. They moved it to Kamloops, didn't they? 

Answer. No, to the Similkameen. 

Question. Can you tell us where on the Similkameen? 

Answer. No, I did not go with them there and I don't know. 

Question. Do you know the name of the place? 

Answer. No, I don't know the name, except that the In- 
dions called it Keremeos. The Hudson Bay company kept 
a store there for quite a long time and Francois stayed there 
till he died I am told. That place was on the Similkameen trail 
which the Hudson Bay people used in going over to Fort 
Hope on the Fraser. 

Question. Did you know a Frenchman at Ft. Okanogan 
named La Pratt? Answer. Yes I knew La Pratt. He was 
there in charge when I was about ten years old I think. 
Sometimes one man was in charge, sometimes another. They 
were always travelling up and down. Sometimes they went, 
to Vancouver, sometimes to Colville, sometimes to Kamloops 
and sometimes to other places, but La Pratt was there in charge 
for awhile. 

Question. Did you know Mr. Anderson? Answer. Yes 
he was there at Okanogan many times. 

Question. Did you ever know of Samuel Black? Answer. 
Oh, yes I knew of Black. He was killed at Kamloops by an 
Indian. My father was there at the time and I was there 
too. I was a very young boy then but I was old enough to 
know that Black was killed. It was a man by the name of 
William Peon that went out and got the Indian, afterwards 
the Indian was killed. 

I came down from Kamloops with a big pack train once 
when my father was in charge. I made several trips with 
pack trains between Okanogan and Kamloops. My father 
most always took all the family when he went to Kamloops, 
and sometimes we stayed at Kamloops several years at a 
time. Those big pack trains that carried the furs down in 
the summer and carried the goods up in the fall travelled 
about fifteen miles a day. When we left Okanogan the train 
usually got a late start and we did not go far the first day, 
probably about six or seven miles above the mouth of the 
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river. The next night we usually got about to where Salmon 
Creek comes into the Okanogan. The Indians called that 
creek Con-con-ulps, the second night after that we would 
get probably to Bonaparte creek and the next night to Osoyoos 
Lake. From there we kept on up the Okanogan valley past 
the lakes to Penticton and around the east side of Okanogan 
Lake, and on through to Kamloops. When the Hudson Bay 
people used to come into Okanogan from the other places 
there was often many people there." 

Joe's father, Old Joachim La Fleur, left Okanogan about 
1853, and went to the Colville valley, and is said to have started 
a little store of his own near where Marcus now is. He was 
murdered some time along in the sixties near Walla Walla, 
where he had gone to buy a supply of goods. Descendants 
of the Gingras, La Fleur and Duchouquette families are liv- 
ing now on the Colville and Spokane reservations. Many of 
the old folks amongst them were born at or near old Fort 
Okanogan, and are capable of relating reminiscences of the 
olden times. Peter Skene Ogden is well remembered. But 
not by that name. He is referred to as "Pete Og-den," with 
accent strong on the last syllable. They also frequently men- 
tion a personage whom they designate as "Old Pete." This, 
I take to be none other than the great Peter Skene Ogden 
himself. One of Gingras clan recently recited to me in 
French, a fragment of a ditty about the famous old trader that 
must date back three-quarters of a century. It is not quite 
suitable for print, however. One of the most interesting relics 
of the fur trading days that is - still with us is old Joe La Fleur, 
above mentioned. He is about 80 years of age, but still retains 
all his faculties substantially unimpaired and speaks English 
fairly well. He is a son of the well known Joachim La Fleur, 
hereinbefore mentioned, and a half brother of Francois 
Duchouquette. He was born at Fort Okanogan in 1834, and 
was baptised by Father Demears there in 1838, on the first 
trip of that missionary down the Columbia. Joe's boyhood 
and early manhood was spent with his family between Okano- 
gan and Kamloops and he remembers Todd, Work, Douglas, 
Anderson and all the others of that time ; he even recalls the 
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murder of Chief Factor Black at Kamloops in 1841, he being 
a boy of some 6 or 7, and was there at the time. John Todd's 
journal also shows that the La Fleur family was at Kamloops 
then. 

The history of Fort Okanogan could be written almost year 
by year if all available sources of information were drawn 
upon. The works of Ross covers the years from 1811 to 1816 
and to some extent later. Cox covers 1813 to 1816. Fran- 
chere's "Narrative" indirectly relates to Okanogan more or 
less from 1811 to 1814. The journals of John Work commence 
in the early twenties and cover many years. He was much at 
Okanogan and he is the most valuable original source as to the 
place in the twenties and thirties, as he gives us a wealth 
of the every day occurrences there, mostly the comings and 
goings incident to the trade. For the period about 1841 the 
journal of John Todd, written while in charge at Kamloops, 
tells us a very great deal about what was going on at Okanogan 
during that time. For Okanogan and Kamloops were next 
door neighbors in those days and there was much intercourse 
between the two places. Another very valuable source of 
original information in regard to Fort Okanogan and the other 
Hudson Bay Company posts in old Oregon, is the testimony 
given in the matter of the adjustment of the claims of the 
Hudson Bay Company against the United States for the pay- 
ment of indemnity on account of the giving up of their posts 
and lands. The record of these proceedings, including a 
transcript of the testimony, was printed by government author- 
ity, and the same fills a set of books comprising many volumes. 
It is said that there is only one library in the United States 
possessing a complete set, and that is in the Congressional 
Library at Washington, but there is a partial set in the library 
of the State University at Seattle. The testimony was taken 
mostly by deposition at various places along in the middle 
sixties. Many officers and ex-officers of the Hudson Bay 
Company testified as to the use the company had made of the 
old fort, and also how they had for a great many years utilized 
for grazing purposes a wide extent of range adjacent thereto. 
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The most interesting witness for the company is Mr. Alex- 
ander Caufield Anderson, who had been in charge of the post 
for a number of years in the late forties and early fifties 
as a dependency of Colville. He described the buildings in 
detail and testified to the value of the whole establishment. 
Among other things he said the stretch of country used for 
a horse range was in the shape of a triangle, each side of 
which was about 25 or 30 miles long. That it was bounded 
as follows, commencing at the mouth of the Okanogan river, 
thence up the Columbia to The Dalles (Box canyon of the pres- 
ent time), thence along the range of hills to the "montee" 
on the Okanogan river, thence down the Okanogan to the 
mouth. Now where was the "montee" ? No one now living 
knows as far as can be learned. The testimony of the wit- 
nesses for the United States tends to show that Fort Okanogan 
had become a very dilapidated, run down and worthless estab- 
lishment years before its final abandonment, and had for all 
practical purposes been abandoned in the middle fifties. On 
the other hand, the witnesses for the Hudson Bay Company 
say it was, up till about 1847, a very important post of the 
company, and that it was still valuable. The company's wit- 
nesses attempted to carry the idea that the post was not even 
abandoned as late as 1864, but admitted that all the goods and 
people had been removed some years before that, and that 
a local Indian living there was all that had been left in charge, 
but none of their witnesses pretended to know if the said 
Indian was still there or not when they were giving their 
testimony, in 1865, or thereabouts. It is very apparent, in- 
deed, that the witnesses for the claimant did not care to dis- 
close just when the company ceased to maintain Fort Okanogan 
as a trading post, and attempted by indirection, to stretch 
the time a few years so as to make their claim for damages 
as strong as possible. A careful consideration of all the sources 
of information that I have been able to find as to the probable 
date of the abandonment of Fort Okanogan by the Hudson 
Bay Company, has confirmed me in the opinion that my in- 
formation is correct upon which I base the statement that 
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Fort Okanogan was virtually and for all practical purposes 
abandoned when Francois and his men moved the property 
and furnishings away on or about June 18 or 19, 1860, and 
took the same to Keremeos, where a new post was erected. 

We will not attempt a detailed narrative of the occur- 
rences at Fort Okanogan in the twenties, thirties and forties. 
Perhaps a few entries from such journals as those of Work, 
Anderson or Todd, might be profitably copied, for the same 
would give, to a certain degree, a very good idea of the gen- 
eral run of the happenings, and reflect a faithful picture as 
to what manner of place Fort Okanogan really was in those 
times, but those matters can be so much better obtained from 
the journals themselves that we will offer no second-hand 
recital of any fragments here. The reader of such journals 
as those above mentioned will find the names of about all 
the prominent figures in the fur trade, identified with the 
history of the place. One year Connolly comes down with 
the new Caledonia fur, always a big brigade of several hun- 
dred horses. He is accompanied by young Douglas, after- 
wards the great Sir James. At Okanogan they find that 
the Spokane brigade has been waiting for them nearly a 
week. A day or so is spent in repacking furs and trans- 
ferring them to the boats, and the consolidated outfits pro- 
ceed down the Columbia to Fort Vancouver, leaving the 
horses to recruit themselves during the summer on the broad 
bunch grass ranges abounding along the Okanogan. Oft- 
times the waiting brigades would be indulged by the officers in 
a regale, and the place in consequence be the scene of great 
festivity. Traditions in regard to these regales, some of 
which appear to have been famous affairs, in which drinking, 
feasting, gambling, dancing and horse racing were the lead- 
ing features, are about the principal thing remembered by the 
half breed descendants of the old voyagers. In November, 
1824, Governor Simpson (afterwards Sir George) stopped over 
for a day or two at Okanogan on his famous trip across the 
continent. With him was Doctor McLoughlin coming to 
take charge of the entire business of the company on this 
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Coast, and destined to win undying fame. Another year 
Dease has charge of the brigades gathering at Okanogan. 
Again and again it is Ogden who comes down with the big 
brigade from the north and goes back with the goods in the 
fall. Once or twice it was Francis Ermatinger, and so on. 
Throughout the year Okanogan was the scene of constant 
comings and goings. 

The last New Caledonia brigade came over the old trail 
from Kamloops to Okanogan in 1847. On account of the 
treaty of 1846, fixing the boundary on the 49th parallel, and 
further, on account of the breaking out of the war between 
the Americans and the Cayuse Indians, rendering the Colum- 
bia route unsafe for brigades carrying furs and property aggre- 
gating great value, orders were sent out early in 1848 by 
express from Vancouver to the officers in charge of the in- 
terior posts to break their way through with the brigades 
of that year, over the Cascades to the mouth of the Fraser. 
After many a reconnoisance and much expense, a trail was 
opened by which pack trains could manage to travel, and 
the course of the same was pretty much the same as that along 
which the Victoria, Vancouver & Eastern Railway is now 
building, that is, up the Similkameen and over the divide 
to the head of the Coquihalla and down that stream to Fort 
Hope on the Fraser, thence to the mouth of that river. This 
continued to be the route used by the Hudson Bay Company 
between the coast and the inland posts of Colville, Okanogan, 
Thompson river, etc., for the next ensuing ten years or more. 
This is what was known in fur trading parlance as the "Fort 
Hope Trail." The year 1848 saw no brigade come to Fort 
Okanogan, bound either up or down. The old Okanogan 
trail was to see them no more — they were gone forever. Fort 
Okanogan from that time forward was of small importance, 
but the company continued it as we have seen for something 
like twelve years more before finally discontinuing it. Gen. 
McClellan passed through by it in 1853, and in his report calls 
it a "ruinous establishment." The place came into some pass- 
ing prominence in 1858, when the Fraser river gold rush was 
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on, for quite a few parties went in over the old Okanogan 
and Fort Hope trails. One of these parties encountered in 
September of that year the well known fight with the Indians 
in McLoughlin canyon and another sharp scrimmage occurred 
a day or two later near where Oroville now stands. Joel 
Palmer was the first to bring wagons up through the Okano- 
gan valley. His pioneer trip is said to have been made in 
July, 1858. The train consisted of nine wagons with three 
or four yoke of oxen to each. They came from Wallula to 
Okanogan, where the wagons were unloaded and they crossed 
them and the merchandise over the Columbia in boats ob- 
tained at the old fort. The cattle were made to swim. The 
outfit then worked its way up the Okanogan valley to Okano- 
gan Lake, where it was found necessary to build rafts to 
pass the wagons and the merchandise. The stock was driven 
around through the hills on the old pack trail. The train 
ultimately reached Kamloops. Palmer made a second trip 
in 1859, in about the same way. From 1859 on, there was 
considerable travel in one way and another from Walla Walla, 
The Dalles and other Columbia river points, to the British 
Columbia mines, which went up over the Okanogan trail. 
Some of these old-time gold hunters and freighters stopped 
off and settled in the Okanogan country, and they became 
what has come to be commonly accepted as the "first settlers" 
of the Okanogan. Such was "Okanogan Smith" and his con- 
temporaries. 

We know but little of the Okanogan Indians back of the 
time the whites first reached this section. They have almost 
no traditional history of their past, their migrations or their 
wars, that is of any historical value that I have been able 
to learn. We can, however, in a measure, pierce the past 
for a few decades back of 1800, and discern what manner 
of people they were, it being substantially the same as it was 
after the traders located amongst them, except insofar as 
articles of civilized manufacture altered their mode of life, 
which was not to any very great degree. The Okanogans 
are of the Salish stock, and belong to the same family of 
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tribes as the Chelans, Wenatchees (properly Wenatshapam or 
Pisquowsh), Nespelems, San Poils, Similkameens, Thompson 
River Okanogans, and likewise the Flatheads of Northwestern 
Montana belong to the same linguistic group, as do also cer- 
tain Indians living on the lower Fraser, even down to its 
mouth. The Okanogans and their immediate and closely re- 
lated neighbors of the same stock occupied a country from 
about Priest Rapids, on the south, to some distance above and 
beyond Thompson river on the north. The Yakimas, Walla 
Wallas, Umatillas, etc., joined them on the south, and the 
Denes on the north. Alexander Ross is the greatest authority 
in regard to them at the time when the whites first arrived. 
The original meaning of the name "Okanogan," or "Oak-kay- 
nock-kin," or "O-kin-nah-kein," as the Indians pronounce it 
(as near as I can reproduce it in English spelling), is un- 
known now. The derivation appears to be irretrievably lost. 
The same is true of nearly all Indian geographical names in 
this section. Some of their ideas and stories of the remote 
past are valuable in that they throw side lights on known 
historical facts and assist us in drawing conclusions. For 
instance, the old Indians think the Okanogans always had 
horses. This indicates that they have been in possession of 
these animals for many generations. My investigations have 
led me to believe that horses had reached the Indians of the 
Columbian plains at least 150 years before the time of Lewis 
and Clark, and this is not strange, for the horse and mule 
population in Mexico was immense by the year 1600, and 
the animals could have been moved northward from tribe 
to tribe with comparative facility. Another interesting story 
that is persistently told by the old folks among the Okanogans 
is; that a few buffaloes at one time existed in their country. 
I have heard this so much and from such varied sources 
that I have come to think there must be something in it. 
They generally fix the vicinity of Moses Lake as the locality 
where they ranged and where they were killed by their fore- 
fathers. When Lewis and Clark came through, the buffalo 
herds were to be found on the west side of the Rockies, in 
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the region of the upper Snake river. Fremont also discusses 
the western limit of the buffalo range, and puts it well west 
into Idaho. From that section there are no natural barriers 
which would have prevented the species from spreading to 
any and all parts of old Oregon east of the Cascade range, 
and my theory is that the buffaloes were in the process of 
so doing and had found their way, at least in small numbers, as 
far as the Big Bend country of Eastern Washington, when 
the Indians began acquiring horses which enabled them to 
efficiently hunt the few and meager herds, with the result 
that the buffaloes were exterminated along the Columbia 
before they had reached sufficient numbers to maintain them- 
selves against the numerous mounted Indians that began to 
set upon them. Had fate denied the Columbian Indian horses 
for another century, it is possible that the great buffalo range 
would have extended over the bunch grass plains of this 
latitude between the Cascades and the Rockies, quite the 
same as it did east of those mountains. This, of course, goes 
far into the realm of speculation, but there is much in Indian 
fable and tradition to support it, and it is not inconsistent 
with known historical facts. 

The Indians must have been telling the same story in the 
days of Ross Cox, for he says this in his book: "The Indians 
allege that buffaloes were formerly numerous about the plains, 
and assert that remains of these animals are still found" 
(page 228). The "plains" referred to being the Palouse, Big 
Bend and Spokane countries. 

The geographical nomenclature of the old days is inter- 
esting. "Okanogan Point" was the big flat at the junction 
of the Okanogan with the Columbia. A fine view of this flat 
is now to be had close at hand from the Great Northern trains, 
and the place where the original Astor post was built, and 
also the place where the later Ft. Okanogan stood so long 
can be plainly seen. "Okanogan Forks" was the junction of 
the Similkameen with the Okanogan. It is where Oroville 
now stands. Aeneas valley, Aeneas creek, Aeneas moun- 
tains, etc., of the present day government maps and quad- 
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rangles, is the old-time Ignace creek, Ignace valley, etc. The 
French pronunciation of the same being "En-yass." The 
government map makers in the field heard the name and 
took it to be an attempt to say "Aeneas," hence the original 
French "Ignace" has evolved into the Greek "Aeneas" on 
the official maps of the government. The local pronunciation, 
however, remains the same as of yore, that is "En-yass." As 
to the "montee" mentioned by Anderson in his testimony, I 
am at a loss to figure out where that place could have been. 
The term in fur trade lingo is explained by the able editor 
of the Henry journals and there was a "montee" up on Fraser 
lake spoken of by Father Morice. Whatever it was on the 
Okanogan it must have been some place in the vicinity of 
the present towns of Okanogan and Omak. Okanogan has 
been spelled a dozen or more different ways since Thomp- 
son's time. The official spelling has now settled down to 
"Okanogan" and "Okanagan," the former American, the latter 
Canadian. 

The course of the "Old Okanogan Trail" was up the east 
side of the river. It started at the old fort and kept down 
along the river all the way till the point of rocks at McLough- 
lin's canyori was reached, then the trail climbed up into the 
gorge known as McLoughlin's canyon, passed through the 
same and came out on the benches beyond and reached the 
river bottom again just below the mouth of Bonaparte creek, 
near where the town of Tonasket is now. Up till about six 
or eight years ago the old trail was as plain as ever in 
many places; now there are but few spots where it may 
be found. I am informed that the trail went along through 
the hills on the west side of Okanogan Lake to the head 
thereof, and then struck off through by Grand Prairie to 
Kamloops, pretty much the same way as the wagon road 
now goes from Vernon to Kamloops. The popular auto- 
mobile route of today up through the Okanogan Valley and 
on north to Kamloops and elsewhere up that way follows 
very closely the general course of the old trail from the 
mouth of the Okanogan to Kamloops. "The Okanogan Trail" 
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is, however, a somewhat indefinite term, for the fur com- 
pany men did not by any means travel the same path in going 
over the old route. They traveled up and down on both 
sides of the river and the lake, and by the Similkameen 
road as well, according to how fancy or convenience moved 
them. But the big heavy laden brigades followed the lines 
first above stated almost invariably. A four-columned article 
appeared in the Oregon Statesman of February 14, 1860, 
written by Joel Palmer, wherein he describes his trips over 
the Okanogan trail in 1858 and 1859. After recounting the 
arrival of the wagon train at Fort Okanogan he has this 
to say: 

"Passing Okinakane some five miles the trail forks; with 
our wagons we followed the Okinakane river trail, which is a 
very good one, with the exception of about one mile over 
drifting sand hills. The other trail cuts a bend in the river 
and though several miles shorter, would be difficult to travel 
with wagons. It is probably about fifteen miles to where 
they unite on the bank of the river. It then follows up, pass- 
ing several difficult points to near McLaughlin battle canyon, 
where we crossed the river. With the exception of one stony 
point, it is a good road onward to the mouth of the Similka- 
meen, distant from Okinakane about sixty-five miles. Pack 
trains need not cross the river, but may continue on to the 
forks. Good camping grounds are found all along the river. 
I am not advised as to the particular location of the newly 
discovered mines, but suppose them to be within twelve or 
fifteen miles of the forks of the Similkameen and Okinakane. 
From this point there are several trails which have been used 
in reaching the mines on Frazer and Quenelle river. The 
one which we took in July 1858 with our wagons, leads 
northward up the valley of Okinakane to the Great Lake 
and along the western shore to its head; sometimes passing 
through gaps in the mountain ranges both in the river and 
lake sections; it then turns eastward (?) (westward) and 
strikes a stream called Salmon river, the southern fork of 
Thompson river, where it again diverges to the north and 
intersects Thompson river about twenty miles above Ft. 
Thompson, bearing nearly due west. Another trail — and the 
one I travelled going out last spring with a pack train, follows 
up the Okinakane valley eleven or twelve miles, where it 
crosses a ridge and falls upon the Similkameen, follows up 
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this valley some eighty miles, where it again forks, one, and 
the nearest turns to the right and leads through a gap in the 
mountains striking the Hudson's Bay Brigade trail from Fort 
Hope to Ft. Thompson and New Caledonia, probably eighty 
or ninety miles south of Ft. Thompson and following this 
trail to Alexander. The other fork, which is the Colville 
and Fort Hope trail, keeps up the Similkameen a short dist- 
ance and then leads over the mountains uniting with the brig- 
ade trail about 30 miles to the southward of the other fork." 
The question is often asked how it happened that the build- 
ings of old Ft. Okanogan have so completely disappeared. 
There are much plainer signs and remaining traces of the 
former buildings at the site of the old Astor post, than on 
the site of the later post that was still in existence, and com- 
prised a considerable number of buildings as late as the early 
sixties. Of course the great length of time since the original 
Ft. Okanogan of the Pacific Fur Company was abandoned 
(about 97 years) easily accounts for the complete disappear- 
ance of everything there except the cellars and the chimney 
stones, but the substantial buildings of log and adobe that 
were in the old Ft. Okanogan of the Hudson Bay Company 
in 1860, ought, under ordinary circumstances, to be to some 
extent still in existence. On the contrary the signs of former 
habitation are much dimmer there than on the site of the 
older post. This condition may be accounted for through 
the action of various agencies. The Indians say that placer 
diggers (both white and Chinese), working on the bars of 
the Columbia, used up much of the timber in their opera- 
tions, and very likely the structures were raided by both 
whites and reds for any and all passing needs. At any rate 
it seems that all the buildings had disappeared before 1880. 
The final stroke of obliteration was given the place by the 
big flood of 1894, which was probably the highest water in 
the Okanogan and Columbia for at least a century, and per- 
haps several centuries. At that time the waters of the Colum- 
bia swept entirely over the place and carried away much of 
the bank of earth and gravel that the old-timers say existed 
along the shore of the river there, leaving the wide stony 
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beach which has ever since existed between high and low 
water mark at that point. The site of the old Astor post 
was much less affected by that flood. It was probably inun- 
dated, but there was little or no current there. 

A bill is now pending before congress to grant to the 
Washington State Historical Society the right to acquire 
ground covering the sites of both old posts as and for an 
historical park, and the government has also just recently 
platted a townsite of several hundred acres on the upper end 
of "Okanogan Point," which townsite we are told is to be 
called "Astor." So, perhaps, the predictions of Ross Cox, 
written a hundred years ago, that a great city would some 
day arise in the immediate vicinity of the site of Ft. Okanogan, 
may yet be vindicated. 

Believing that the foregoing narrative contains some facts 
and details that have been learned from original sources on 
the ground, and now appear for the first time on the printed 
page, and trusting that this effort may help to preserve to the 
future a little better chance to know the history of the past 
in this section, this address is respectfully submitted. 
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